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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | from a portion of Africa, comprehending a| have been effected without the aid of resident 
|space which Governor McLean rates at 4000 | merchants and a local government: the one to 
a *i square miles inland, and. a line of coast 180 | afford a perpetual and ready supply of the ar- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ‘miles in extent, where it had been planted, | ticles which the African needed, and to urge 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. protected, fostered, and munificently encour- | him to provide the goods which would be 
i ‘aged for centuries. taken in exchange; the other, to protect legiti- 
STE Oe eT This great object has not been accomplished | mate commerce, and to redress, and, if need- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, iby our naval squadrons. Her majesty’s cruis- | ful, to punish the exportation of slaves. 
vu. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, ‘ers have certainly been in the habit of visiting) ‘The experiment has been successful. ‘The 
‘the settlement, but only for the purpose of pro- | difficulties and perils which, after the abolition 
PHILADELVRIA. ‘curing supplies, and of affording, if called | law, attached to the slave trade, called into ex- 
«= |"pon, aid to the local authorities. No cruiser | istence various articles of commerce previously 
For “ The Friend.” | (54y8 the governor) hasever, at least for many unknown. ‘The soil, which formerly did not 
o e id. \ ‘ ~ . . : 
al " ‘ ed years, been stationed off the Gold Coast for | yield sufficient for the sustenance of the inhab- 
ERS BERET FOR FOr Mae ee | the purpose of intercepting slaves. itants, now exports a very large amount of 
| This revolution has been effected by the) corn to Madeira; and the natives, as we are ex- 
‘To any one familiar with the earlier*period | very agency which I desire to see tried on/| pressly told by the governor, are better supplied 
of the slave trade controversy, it will not be | other parts of the coast, and on a greater scale, | with European and other merchandise than for- 
necessary to say, that the Gold Coast was per-' by the establishment of a station, which, while | merly, when it was the chief mart for slaves. 
petually referred to as the district which fur-| it multiplies the difficulties and dangers of the; It does not diminish my satisfaction to know 
nished by far the greater part of the slaves’ slave trader, will afford protection to the native | that this result was brought about by slow de- 
taken to the British colonies. We not only | jn the cultivation of the soil; by giving security | grees. For many years after the slave trade 
established forts there for the express purpose | to the trader, and opening a market for the | was abolished by law, the conflict between 
of encouraging that trade, but there seems to| sale of the productions he rears. Crops have | lawful and unlawfnl trade continued. It was 
have been no difficulty in obtaining from par-| been grown, and articles produced, and labour | not likely that the natives would be weaned in 
liament munificent grants for their maintenance | bestowed, because he who sowed knew that | a moment from the customs of their forefathers, 
— £30,000 was the annual sum thus applied. | he should reap, and he who laboured was no| or by any thing short of a succession of expe- 
“« These establishments,” says the governor | longer exposed to the probability of seeing his | riments. But innocent commerce has at length 
of the colony, ‘constituted the great emporium oe rifled, and himself hunted after, | fairly won the victory, and the last case of 


whence the British West India colonies were | by the marauders whom his prosperity had at- | slave trading occurred in 1830, Buxton gives 
supplied with slaves. Such being the case, | tracted. 


‘some description of it because it proves the 
and considering also the vast number of slaves | It is not to be denied that there were great | check already given to the trade, and because 
which were annually exported in order to 


‘difficulties in the outset. ‘The trade in man|it incidentally shows in an official form, the 
meet the demands of so extensive a market, | has its attractions—it combines the hazard of| customary horrors of the traffic, which, as far 
we are fully warranted in affirming, that in no | the chase, with the name and profits of mer-|as the Gold Coast extends, we have been so 
part of Africa was the slave trade more firmly | chandize. It affords a field for the exercise of | happy as to repress. 
rooted, or more systematically carried on, than | skill—for the display of courage—for the em-| In the month of January, a Spanish slaver 
in these settlements.”’ | ployment of stratagem—for the gratification of | appeared off Apollonia, (an ally merely of the 
What is now termed legitimate commerce, revenge. It calls forth all those martial pas- | British,) and asserted that he had hberty to 
was, previously to the passing of the abolition | sions in which savages, and others than savages, | trade from the English. The king sent mes 
act, but little thought of, or only attended to conceive that all glory resides. ‘To some, no|sengers to Cape Coast Castle to ascertain the 
so far as it was auxiliary to the grand object— | doubt, it yielded wealth : a succexsful sally—a fact, which not being confirmed, he refused 
the acquisition of slaves. ‘ Daily accustomed fortunate adventure—a sudden and daring sur- | either to sell a slave or to restore the Spaniard’s 
to witness scenes of the most cold-blooded | prise—rendered a profit larger than a n.onth’s | cargo, which, meantime, he had got possession 
cruelty, the inhabitants became utterly callousto | |abour would produce. It'was, moreover, the of. But the Spanish captain contrived to en- 
human suffering ; each petty chieftain oppress- | inveterate custom of the country. The inhab-| trap several of the king’s family, and intimated 
ed and plundered his weaker neighbours, to be | itants knew the art of kidnapping, and knew | that he would carry them off if the slaves were 
in his turn plundered and oppressed by one | no other art: there seemed to them no other not forthcoming. ‘ Whereupon the king 
stronger and more powerful than himself. In | way by which they could obtain those sup-/ mustering his more immediate attendants and 
no portion of Africa, in short, was the demo- plies of foreign manufacture’ and produce, | adherents, sallied out into the town, in the 
ralising, the brutalising influence of the slave | which long habit had rendered necessaries of| night time, and seizing all without distinction 
trade more fearfully displayed, than in those | life. : | whom he could find, sent them, to the number 
extensive tracts of country which now form,| These difficulties stood in the way of the | of 360, on board in irons, at daybreak, receiy- 
or are adjoining to, our settlements on the effectual abolition of the slave trade: they) ing in return the persons detained as hostages. 
Gold Coast.” | were only to be overcome by proving to the; ‘ Here were 360 free people, living in their 
But, happily, this state of things no longer | natives experimentally that it was their interest own houses, in perfect peace and apparent se- 
exists. ithin a few short years, so com- | to suppress it; in other words, that they would | curity, seized, without the shadow of pretext, 
plete a revolution has been effected, that, in| gain by the sale of their productions a larger|by a rapacious and remorseless tyrant, whom 
the expressive words of Governor McLean, | amount of those foreign luxuries which they | they had been taught to look up to ag their 
‘* From Apollonia to Accra, not a single slave | craved, than by the sale of man. It was| father and protector. One of them, a mulatto 
has been exported since the year 1830.” therefore necessary to create some other spe-| girl, about 16 or 17 years of age, was after- 








(Continued from p. 254.; 





It becomes, then, highly interesting to as-|cies of traffic, whereby the native could pro-| wards redeemed, and she described the con- 
certain how the slave trade has been eradicated 


cure his wonted supplies. ‘This end could not | sternation and horror of the poor people when 
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they found themselves ironed in the slaver’s 
hold.” 

In a letter which I received from Governor 
McLean, dated 28th September, 1838, he 
again adverts to the formerly disordered state 
of the colony, which he thus contrasts with its 
present condition :—* In 1830 all communica- 
tion with Ashantee, and through it with the 
interior, had been entirely stopped for ten 
years previously ; and the only trade done was 
for wi.at gold and ivory could be procured in 
the districts adjoining the coast. The whole 
country was one acene of oppression, cruelty 
and disorder ; so much so, that a trader dared 
not go twenty miles into the * bush.’ 

“At present our communication with the 
interior is as free and safe as between England 
and Scotland ; single messengers can, and do 
travel from one end of the country to the other 
with perfect safety ; and no man can oppress 
another with impunity.”’ Such is the im- 
portant change which a local government, 
with but limited resources at its command, has 
been enabled to effect throughout this exten- 
sive territory, in the short period of eight 
years, and principally by means of a strict and 
impartial administration of justice. 

The trade of the Gold Coast already repays 
more than twenty-fold the sum granted by par- 
liament for the support of the local establish- 
ment. Its exports to Great Britain amount to 
$900,000 per annum, forming one fifth of the 
whole commerce of Africa; although the 
country is by no means so fertile as many 
other parts of that continent, and has not the 
advantage of navigable rivers. 

We do not give Africans the credit due to 
them for mechanical ingenuity. Clarkson in 
1818 exhibited to the Emperor Alexander ar- 
ticles made by them, in leather, in iron, in 
gold, in cotton cloth, mats, &c. The empe- 
ror, surprised, inquired if he was to understand 
that these were made by Africans in their own 
country, that is, in their own villages; or 
after they had arrived where they had the op- 
portunity of seeing European manufactures, 
Clarkson says, “I replied, that such articles 
might be found in every African village, both 
on the coast and in the interior ; and that they | 
were samples of their own ingenuity, without 
any connection with Europeans. ‘ Then,’ 
said the emperor, ‘ you have given me a new 
idea of the state of these poor people. I was 
not aware that they were so far advanced in 
society. The works you have shown me are 
not the works of brutes, but of men endued 

with rational and intellectual powers, and ca- 
pable of being brought to as high a degree of 
proficiency as other men. Africa ought to be 
allowed to have a fair chance of raising her 
character in the scale of the civilised world.’ ” 


Buxton has collected much interesting testi- 
mony to their aptness for manufactures, agri- 
culture, and navigation; in the latter depart- 
ment the Kroomen have already earned among 
sailors a high reputation for good seamanship. 
They are an intrepid, generous race, who 
neither sell nor allow themselves to be made 
slaves. 





(To be continued.) 
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History of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation | was joined by George F. A. Hauto. Upon 


Company. their return, and making a favourable report, it 
In the your 1999 s company was formed | %2* ascertained that the lease on the mining 
under the tile of the “Lehigh Coal Mine | Pretty was forfeited by non user, and that 
Company,” who purchased from Jacob Weiss the law, the last of six which had been passed 
| ; . | for the improvement of the navigation of the 
the tract of land on which the large opening at) iver, had just expired by its own limitation 
Summit Hill is made, and afterwards “ took | 1) Ger these circumstances the Lehigh Coal 
up,” under warrants from the commonwealth, | ming Company became completely dispirited, 
about ten thousand acres of land, embracing and executed a lease-to White, Hauto and 
— aoe - ar — lands "Ca owase Hazard, for twenty years, of their whole pro- 
ee Coal Wine Con Lng nas ote te *| perty, on the conditions that, after a given time 
le ee al rye 2 eae a for preparation, they should deliver for their 
d ($26 67 : verre ad f he | O¥2 benefit at least forty thousand bushels of 
pounds ($26.67) to construct a road from the | .44) annually in Philadelphia and the districts, 
mines to the landings, (nine miles!!) After) 944 should pay, upon demand, one ear of corn 
many fruitless attempts to get coal to market) .. 4) annual rent for the property. 
a, this nominal road, and by the Lehigh Having obtained the lease, these gentlemen 
Wier BS which, in seasons of low water, in its | applied to the legislature for an act to autho- 
unimproved state, defied the floating of a ca-| is¢ them to improve the navigation of the Le- 
noe over its rocky bed, and after calling for high, stating in their petition their object of 
contributions of money from the stockholders getting coal to market, and that they had a 
until calling was useless, the Lehigh Coal| pian for the cheap improvement of river navi- 
Mine Company became tired of the experi- 


: ead Galena’ tet to lie idle f gation, which they hoped would serve as a 
ment, and sullered their property to lie idle for) model for the improvement of many other 
some years. 


| streams in the state. ‘Their project was con- 
In the mean time they endeavoured to get| sidered chimerical, the improvement of the 
the navigation of the Lehigh improved, and | Lehigh particularly being deemed impractica- 
several laws were passed by the common-| je, from the failure of the various companies 
wealth without effecting this object. | who had undertaken it under previous laws, 

I'o encourage and bring into notice the use | one of which had the privilege of raising mo- 
of their coal, the company, in December, | ney by lottery. The act of 20th of March, 
1807, gave a lease upon one of the coal veins | 1§18, however, gave these gentlemen the op- 
to Rowland and Butland for twenty-one years, | portunity of “ruining themselves,” as many 
with the privilege of digging iron ore and coal, | members of the legislature predicted would be 
gratis, for the manufacture of iron. This bu-| the result of their undertaking. ‘The various 


siness was abandoned, together with the lease, | powers applied for, and which were granted in 
as, from some cause, they did not succeed | the act, embraced the whole scope of tried and 
in peer . ‘ | untried methods of effecting the object of get- 
n December, 1813, the company made a|ting “a navigation downward once in three 
a oe ~ years of their lands, to Miner, | days for boats loaded with one hundred barrels, 
Yist an obinson, with the right of cutting | or ten tons,”’ with the reservation on the part 
lumber on the lands, for building boats; the of the legislature of the right to coal the 
en eee aeee nen _ ? = | a of a ae am 
ai intro nil arket O nj} from aston to artsville, should they not 
thousand bushels of coal, for the benefit of the |deem the mode of navigation adopted by the 
mtn. a ark — e coal eae ee undertakers sufficient for the wants of the 
ed by these gentlemen from the landing at| country. 
Mauch Chunk, two of which reached Phila-| White and Hazard, having levelled the river 
delphia, the others having been wrecked in | from Stoddartsville to Easton, in the month of 
their passage. Four dollars per ton were paid | April, 1818, with instruments borrowed of the 
to acontractor for the hauling of this coal from | Delaware and Schuylkill Canal Company, (the 
the mines to the landing over the road above | only instruments at that time to be met with in 
Pea cqdel.ponset Sean wiih wed guerre eeteeeb elas oo annem 
ived | from the river to the coal mines, to ascertain 
* eee ~ enews 5 res that a road could be constructed altogether on 
ollars per ton, by White an azard, who | a descending grade from the coal to the navi- 
were then manufacturing wire at the Falls of| gation, and having ascertained from the con- 
Schuylkill. But even this price did not remu-| current testimony of persons residing in the 
nerate the owners for their losses and expenses | neighbourhood, that the water in the river 
in getting the coal to market, and they were | never fell, in the driest seasons, below a cer- 
consequently compelled to abandon the prose- | tain mark in a roek at the Lausanne Landing, 
cution of the business, and, of course, did not| were satisfied that there would always be a 
comply with the terms of the lease. sufficiency of water in the river to” give the 
_In December, 1817, Josiah White and Ers- depth and width of water required by the law, 
kine Hazard, being desirous of supplying | if the water were confined by wing dams and 








their works with anthracite coal, and finding | channel walls in its passage over the “riffles”’ 
they could not obtain it.as cheaply from the| from pool to pool. This plan was therefore 
Schuylkill region as they were led to believe | decided upon for the improvement of the navi- 
it could be procured from the Lehigh, deter- | gation, as well as the use of flat-bottomed boats, 
mined that Josiah White should visit the Le-|to be constructed for each voyage from the 
high mines and river, and obtain the necessary | timber lands which were purchased for this 
information on the subject. In this visit he | purpose on the upper section of the Lehigh. 
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It may noi be uninteresting to state the situa- 
tion of the country along the Lehigh, as they 


found it at this period. From Stoddartsville 
to Lausanne, a ‘distance of thirty-five miles, 
there was no sign of a human habitation; every 
thing was in the state of nature. ‘I'he ice had | 
not yet left the shores of the river, which runs | 
for almost the whole of this distance in a deep 
ravine between hills from four hundred to one 
thousand feet high, and so abrupt that but few | 
places occur where a man on horseback can | 
ascend them. ‘The adjacent country, though 
in many parts well covered with timber, had 
only a nominal value, as all hope of getting it 
to market was extinguished by the repeated 
failures of all attempts to improve the naviga- | 
tion, which was now considered impossible. | 
The fall in this part of the river was ascertain- 
ed to be, from Stoddartsville to Mauch Chunk, 
nine hundred and ten feet; or, on the average, 
about twenty-five feet to the mile. Above the 
gap in the Blue Mountain there were but thir- 
teen houses, including the towns of Lausanne 
and Lehighton, within sight from the river. 
Below the gap the country was improved. 
Rafts were sent, during freshets, from Lau- 
sanne downward, but no raft had ever come 
from above that point. From Mauch Chunk | 
to Easton the fall was three hundred and sixty- 
four feet, making the whole fall from Stod- 
dartsville to Easton twelve hundred and seven- | 
ty-four feet. 

The great first and second anthracite coal 
regions were then entirely unknown as such. 
Coal had been found on the summit hill, where 
the great opening of the Lehigh Company now 
is, and also at the Beaver Meadows. But 
there was then no knowledge that there were, 
in each location, continuous strata of coal, for 
many miles in extent, in each direction from 
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they published, in pamphlet form, a description ‘ment, on the principle of dividing the whole 
of the property, and the privileges annexed to | descent into the whole distance, as regularly 
it, and proposed to create a company to im-/as the ground would admit of, and to have no 
prove the navigation and work the coal mines. |undulation. It was intended for a rail road, 
The stock of this company was subscribed | as soon as the business would warrant the ex- 
for on the condition that a committee should} pense of pacing rails upon it. A pair of 
proceed to the Lehigh, and satisfy themselves | horses would bring down from four to six tons 
that the actual state of affairs corresponded | upon it in two wagons. 
with the representation of them. ‘The com-| 
mittee consisted of two of our most respectable | 
citizens, both men of much mechanical expe- | 
rience and ingenuity. They repaired to| 
Mauch Chunk, visited the coal mines, and 
then built a batteau at Lausanne, in which they} Curiosity has not been oftener excited by 
descended the Lehigh and made their observa- | the phenomena of nature, nor with more pleas- 
tions. They beth came to the conclusion, and | ing sensations, to those who have witnessed 
so reported, that the improvement of the navi-|its full effects, than by the luminous -appear- 
gation was perfectly practicable, and that it| ance of the sea. In the tropical regions where 
would not exceed the cost of fifty thousand | nature spreads her richest treasures, this phe- 
dollars, as estimated, but that the making of a | nomenon is seen in its greatest splendour, and 
good road to the mines was utterly impossible ; | the mariner, with no great stretch of the ima- 
‘+ for,’’ added one of them, ‘‘to give you an|gination, has ofien fancied himself in a sea of 
idea of the country over which the road is to| liquid fire. On the coast of Mexico, in the 
pass, I need only tell you that I considered it| Pacific Ocean, during the calm of night, when 
quite an easement when the wheel of my car-|stars only are visible above, the sea has as- 
riage struck a stump instead of a stone! !’’| sumed this appearance to such a degree that a 
This report of course voided the subscription | ship actually seems floating in a bed of sparks 
to the joint stock. of living fire, and as she rises with the swell, 
It very soon appeared that there was great/or dashes it from her, by any sudden effect of 
diversity of opinion relative to the value of the | a wave, it curls from her side as a sheet of fire 
two objects. Some were willing to join in the | throwing a broad glare of light. ‘This appear- 








(To be continued.) 


THE LUMINOUS SEA. 


Extracted from an article in the Nautical Mugazine. 











|improvement of the navigation, but had no | ance, so gratifying to the eye, is sufficient to 


faith in the value of the coal, or that a market} 


could ever be found for it among a population 
accustomed wholly to the use of wood. On the 
other hand, some were of the opinion that the} malcule is generally known, but their nature 
navigation would never pay the interest of its | and the circumstances under which the light is 
cost, while the coal business would prove pro- | emitted is with many persons still a matter of 
fitable. ‘This gave rise to the separation of the | speculation. 

two interests; and proposals were issued for; On the passage from Madeira to Rio Janei- 


fill the mind of the beholder with wonder and 
astonishment, and the cause of it is naturally 
his first question. ‘hat it proceeds from ani- 


is 





these two points. Indeed the old Coal Mine | raising a capital of fifty thousand dollars, on 
Company for some years offered a bonus of| the terms that those who furnished the money 


two hundred dollars to any one who should) should have all the profits accruing from the | 


discover coal on their lands, nearer to the Le-| navigation up to twenty-five per cent., all pro- 
high than the summit mines, but without its) fits beyond that to go to White, Hauto and 
being claimed. ‘The use of the coal from these | Hazard, who also retained the exclusive mzn- 
locations was confined to the forge fires of the | agement of the concern. The amount was 
neighbouring blacksmiths and the bar room) subscribed, and the company formed under the 
stoves of the taverns along the road. Wood ' title of the “ Lehigh Navigation Company” 
was almost the only fuel used in Philadelphia; | on the 10th of August, 1818. ‘The work was 
and that and bituminous coal supplied the fire-| immediately commenced, the managers taking 
places of New York and eastern cities. ‘The | up their quarters in a boat upon the Lehigh, 
only canal in Pennsylvania, at that time in | which moved downwards as the work of con- 
navigable order, was one of about two miles in| structing the wing-dams progressed. 
length, at York Haven, on the Susquehanna, | hands employed had similar accommodations. 


The | 


ro, the sea was observed by Sir Joseph Banks 
to be unusually luminous, flashing in many 
parts like lightning. He directed some of the 
water to be hauled up, in which he discovered 
two kinds of animals that occasioned the phe- 
nomenen; the one a crustaceous insect which 
he called the cancer fulgens, the other a larger 
| species of medusa, to which he gave the name 
of pellucens. 

The cancer fulgens bears some resemblance 
\to the common shrimp; it is, however, con- 
| siderably less, the legs are furnished with ne- 
merous sela. The light of this animal, which 
is very brilliant, appears to issue from every 
| part of its body. 





and one made by Josiah White, at the Falls 
of Schuylkill, with two locks, and a canal 
three or four hundred yards long. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
legislature of 1818 granted the privileges of the 
** Aet to improve the navigation of the river Le- 
high” to Josiah White, George F. A. Hauto, 
and Erskine Hazard, which are now considered 
of such immense magnitude that they ought 
never to have been granted, and that those gen- 
tlemen were at that time pointed at as extremely 
visionary, and even crazy, for accepting them. 

Having obtained the law, the lease on the 
coal mines, and the necessary information re- 
specting them, and decided upon the plan of 
making the improvements, the next step of the 
pioneers was to raise the necessary capital for 
carrying on the work. Preliminary to this, 





On the 21st of October of the same year; ‘The medusa pellucens measures about six 

* The Lehigh Coal Company” was formed, | inches across the crown or umbella; this part 

\for the purpose of making a road from the, is marked by a number of opaque lines, that 
river to the mines, and of bringing coal to mar-! pass off from the centre to the circumference. 

ket by the new navigation. The capital sub-} ‘The edge of the umbella is divided into lobules 

scribed to this company was fifty-five thousand | which sueceed each other, one large and two 

dollars, and was taken on the same plan as/| small ones, alternately. From within the mar- 

| that of the Navigation Company ; but the man-! gin of the umbella, there are suspended a num- 
| agers were to be entitled to all the profits above | ber of long cord-shaped fentacula. The cen- 
twenty per cent., they conveying the lease of| tral part of the animal is opaque, and furnished 

the coal mine company’s land, and also several | with four thick irregularly shaped processes, 

other tracts of land which they had purchased, | which hang down in the midst of the tentacula. 

to trustees for the benefit of the association.| ‘This zoophyte is the most splendid of the 

The road which now, for seven miles, consti-| luminous inhabitants of the ocean. The flash- 

tutes the grading of the rail road to the summit|es of light emitted during its contractions are 

mines was laid out in the fall of 1818, and|¢o vivid as to affect the sight of the spectator. 

finished in 1819. This is believed to have| In the notes communicated to Sir Joseph 

been the first road ever laid out by an instru-| Banks by Capt. Horsburg he remarks, that the 
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tuminous state of the sea between the tropics 
is generally accompanied with the appearance 
of a great number of marine animals of various 
kinds upon the surface of the water; to many 
of which, however, he does not attribute the 
property of shining. At other times when the 
water which gave out light was examined, it 
appeared to contain only small particles of a 
dusky straw colour, which dissolved with the 
slightest touch of the finger. He likewise ob- 
serves that in Bombay, during the hot weather 
of May and June, he has frequently seen the 
edges of the sea illuminated by minute spark- 
ling points. 

At sunrise, on April 12th, 1798, in the Ara- 
bian sea, he perceived several luminous spots 
in the water, which, conceiving to be animals, 
he went in a boat and caught one, It proved 
to be an insect somewhat resembling in appear- 
ance the woodlouse, and was about one third 
of an inch in length. When viewed with a 
microscope it seemed to be formed by sections 
of a thin ecrustaceous substance. During the 
time that any fluid remained in the animal, it 
shone brilliantly like the firefly. 

In the month of June of the same year, he 
ca up another luminous insect on a sandy 

ach, which was also covered with a thin 
shell, but it was of a different shape and a 
iarger size than the animal taken in the Ara- 
bian sea. 

Comparing the above description with an 
elegant pen and ink drawing which was made 
by Captain Horsburgh, and accompanied his 
paper, I have no doubt that both these insects 
were monoculi; the first evidently belongs to 
the genus /imulus of Muller; I shall therefore 
beg leave to distinguish it by the name of 
Limulus nocticulus. 

My pursuits and the state of my, health 
having frequently led me to the coast, I have 
had many opportunities of making observations 
upon the animals which illuminate our own 
seas. Of these [have discovered three species, 
one of which is a beroe not hitherto described 
by authors ; another agrees so nearly with the 
medusa hemispherica, that I conceive it to be 
the same, or at least a variety of that species ; 
the third is a minute species of medusa, which I 
believe to be the luminous animal, so fre- 
quently seen by navigators, although it has 
never been distinctly examined or described. 

I first met with these animals in the month 
of October, 1804, at Herne Bay, a small wa- 
tering place on the northern coast of Kent. 
Having observed the sea to be extremely lu- 
minous for several nights, I had a considerable 
quantity of the water taken. up. When per- 
fectly at rest no light was emitted, but on the 
slightest agitation of the vessel in which the 
water was contained, a brilliant scintillation 
was perceived, particularly towards the sur- 
face; and when the vessel was suddenly struck, 
a flash of light issued from the top of the water 
im consequence of so many points shining at 
the same moment. When any of these spark- 
limg points were removed from the water, they 
mo longer yielded any light. They were so 
transparent that in the air they appeared like 
— of water. They were more minute 

the head of the smallest pin. On the 
slightest touch they broke and vanished from 
the sight. Having strained a quantity of the 
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luminous water, a great number of these trans- | issued from the ribs, and when a sudden shock 
parent corpuscles were obtained upon the| was communicated to the water, in which 
cloth, and the water which had been strained | several of these animals were placed, a vivid 
did not afterwards exhibit the least light. 1) flash was thrown out. If the body was broken, 
then put some sea water that had been render-| the fragments continued luminous for some 
ed particularly clear by repeated filtration into | seconds, and being rubbed on the hand, left a 
a large glaxs, and having floated in it a fine | light like that of phosphorus. ‘This, however, 
cloth, on which I had previously collected aj as well as every other mode of emitting light, 
number of luminous points, several of them | ceased after the death of the animal. 
were liberated, and became distinetly visible,| ‘The hemispherical species that I discovered, 
in their natural element, by placing the glass | had a very faint purple colour. ‘The largest 
before a piece of dark coloured paper. ‘They | that I found measured about three quarters of 
were observed to have a tendency to come to|an inch in diameter. ‘The margin of the um- 
the surface of the water, and after the glass | bella was undivided, and surrounded internally 
was set by some time, they were found con-|by a row of pale brown spots and numerous 
gregated together, and when thus collected in| small twisted tentacula: four opaque lines 
a body, they had a dusky straw colour; al-| crossed, in an arched manner, from the circum- 
though, individually, they were so transparent | ference towards the centre of the animal: an 
as to be perfectly invisible,-except under par-| opaque, irregular shaped process hung down 
ticular circumstances... ‘Their substance was,|from the middle of the umbella; when this 
indeed, so extremely tender and delicate, that | part was examined with a lens of high power, 
they did not become opaque in distilled vine-| 1 discovered that it was enclosed in a sheath in 
gar or alcohol until immersed in these liquors| which it moved ; and that the extremity of the 
for a considerable time. process was divided into four tentaculas, cover- 
On examining these minute globules with | ed with little cusps or suckers like those on 
the microscope, I found that they were not! the tentacula of the cuttle fish. 
quite perfect spheres, but had an irregular de-| ‘This species of medusa bears a striking re- 
pression on one side, which was formed of an | semblance to the figures of the medusa hemi- 
opaque substance, that projected a little way | spherica published by Gronovious and Muller. 
inwards, producing such an appearance as| In this species the central spot and the part 
would arise from tying the neck of a round bag | round the margin are commonly seen to shine 
and turning it into the body. on lifting the animal out of the water into the 
‘The motions of these creatures in the water | air, presenting the appearance of an illuminated 
were slow and graceful, and not accompanied | wheel, and when it is exposed to the usual 
by any visible contractions of their bodies, | percussion of the water, the transparent parts 
After death they always subsided to the bottom | of its body are alone luminous. 
of the vessel. In the month of September, 1805, I again 
From the sparkling light afforded by this | visited Herne Bay, and frequently had oppor- 
species, I shall distinguish it by the name of| tunities of witnessing the luminous appearance 
medusa scintillans. of the sea. I caught many of the hemispheri- 
The night following that on which I discover- | cal and minute species of medusa, but not one 
ed the preceding animal, I caught the two other| of the beroe fulgens. I observed that these 
luminous species. One of these I shall call luminous animals always retreated from the 
the beroe fulgens. surface of the water as soon as the moon rose. 
This most elegant creature is of a colour|I found, also, that exposure to the day light 
changing between purple, violet and pale blue; |took away their property of shining, which 
the body is truncated before, and pointed be-| was viewed by placing them for some time in 
hind; but the form is difficult to assign, as it| a dark situation. a 
is varied by partial contractions at the animal’s| In that season I had two opportunities of 
pleasure. I have represented the two extremes | seeing an extended illumination of the sea pro- 
of form that I have seen this creature assume ;| duced by the above animals. The first night 
the first is somewhat that of. a :cucumber, |! saw this singular phenomenon, was extreme- 
which, as being the one it takes when at rest, ly dark; many of the medusa scintillans and 
should perhaps be considered as its proper | medusa hemispherica had been observed at low 
shape ; the other resembles a pear, and is the | water, but on the return of the tide they had 
figure it has in its most contracted state. ‘The | suddenly disappeared. On looking towards 
body is hollow, or forms internally an infundi-| the sea, I was astonished to perceive a flash of 
bular cavity, which has a wide opening before | light of about six yards broad, extend from the 
and appears also to have a small aperture pos-| shore for apparently the distance of a mile and 
teriorly. ‘The posterior and two thirds of the|a half along the surface of the water. The 
body are ornamented with eight longitudinal | second time that I saw this sort of light pro- 
ciliated ribs, the processes of which are kept in| ceed from the sea, it did not take the same 
such a rapid rotatory motion, while the animal | form, but was diffused over the surface of the 
is swimming, that they appear like the conti-| waves next the shore, and was so strong, that 
nual passage of a fluid along the ribs. The|I could for the moment distinctly see my ser- 
ciliated ribs have been described by Professor | vant, who stood at a little distance from me ; 
Mitchell as arteries in a luminous beroe, which | he also perceived it, and called out to me at the 
I suspect was no other than the species I am|same instant. On both these occasions the 
now giving an account of. flash was visible for four or five seconds, and 
When the beroe fulgens swam gently near although I watched for a considerable time, I 
the surface of the water, its whole body be-| did not see it repeated. 
came occasionally illuminated in a slight de- 





(Remainder next week.) 


gree. During its contractions, a stronger light —e 
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MEMORIALS, 
(Concluded from p. 353.) 
A Testimony of Frenchay Monthly Meet- 
ing, respenting Hannan Fisuer, deceased 
27th 2d month, 1830. 


Our late dear and valued Friend, Hannah 
Fisher, of Hillside, near Bristol, widow of the 
late George Fisher, of Bristol, and daughter of 
William and Hannah Jepson, of Lancaster, 
died on the 20th day of the 6th month, 1838, 
whilst on a visit to her son-in-law at Harrow, 
in the seventy-third year of her age, and was 
interred in Friends’ burial ground at Winch- 
more Hill, on the 27th of the same. She had 
been an acknowledged minister in our society 
about twenty-two years, and a member of this 
meeting nearly fourteen years. 


Although the attack which proved fatal was | 
sudden, it appears not to have been unexpect- | 


ed, as she had previously sustained a very si- 
milar, but slighter seizure, on recovering from 
which she remarked to some of her family, 
that it was a gentle warning. In conversation 
on the subject of death, she frequently re- 
marked of how little importance it appeared to 
her in what way it came, so that a preparation 
for it had been realized. ‘That this had long 
been her own favoured experience, many very 
interesting and valuable private memoranda in- 
dicate, at the same time clearly recording a 
humbling sense of her own unworthiness, and 
of her whole reliance upon the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus. In writing to a friend respect- 
ing the bereavements which some others had 
then recently sustained, she says, “I think if 
we viewed death as Christians should do, we 
should consider it a gate opened to set the cap- 
tive free, and as a passage to /ife, and liberty, 
and joy.” 

er communications as a minister were 
neither frequent nor in many words, yet they 
were acceptable and instructive, and evidenced 
a mind deeply exercised for the spiritual ad- 
vancement of those around her. It was the lot 
of this valued friend, after the decease of her 
husband, to experience great and varied trials, 
through all of which her character, as a sin- 
cerely humble and practical disciple of our 
Lord and Saviour, was instructively shown. 
Her whole deportinent was dignified, securing 
respect from all, and the love of those who 
knew her. She possessed a remarkably clear 
and sound judgment, which was acceptably 
exercised in the disciplinary proceedings of 
our society, 2s well as in the concerns of pri- 
vate life. 

Under a sense of the loss we have sustained 
by her removal, and in the hope that it may 
stimulate others to follow her, as we believe 
she was concerned to follow Christ, we think it 
right to record this brief tribute of our esteem 
and love. 

Signed in Frenchay Monthly Meeting, held 
at Frenchay the 27th of the 2d month, 1839. 

{ Here oe the signatures of men and 
women Friends. | 


Read and approved in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Gloucester and Wilts, held at Melks- 
ham the 26th of 3d mo. 1839, and signed in 
and on its behalf by 

Joun Fow ter, 
Resecca Fow ter, 


; Clerks. 








THE FRIEND. 


A Testim rom the Monthly Meeting for 
the Bast Dioiston of Devonshire, on ‘Sherr 
of Joun Dymonp, deceased. 


Our late valued friend, John Dymond, was 
born in the 9th month, 1761. He died on the 
31st of the 5th mo., and was buried at Exeter 
on the 6th of 6th mo., 1838, a minister about 
forty years. 

e was the eldest son of George and Ann 
Dymond, of Exeter, both honourable elders of 
that meeting, from whom he received a guard- 
ed and religious education. ‘Their pious efforts 
being accompanied by fervent aspirations to 
the Father of mercies for his blessing, and en- 
forced by their own exemplary conduct, were 
a means of producing a permanently beneficial 
influence on his character. 

He was preserved from uniting in most of 
the follies incident to youth ; at exhibited a 
steady and consistent example to the younger 
members of the family. Early desires were 
raised in his heart, to endeavour unreservedly 
to follow his heavenly guide ; and as he ripen- 
ed in age, we believe he was increasingly fa- 
voured to feel the precious visitations of re- 
deeming love. He was thus gradually prepared 
for further discoveries of the divine will con- 
cerning him ; and he came forth in the impor- 
tant work of the ministry about the thirty-sixth 
iyear of his age. His early communications 

were expressed in few words, in great hu- 
mility, and under deep exercise of mind. His 
gift becoming gradually enlarged, and being 
attended by the baptizing power of the holy 
spirit, he became an instrument of strength and 
edification to those of his own quarterly meet- 
ing, beyond the compass of which his labours 
for many years seldom extended. At subse- 
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Heavenly Father, exemplifying in a remark- 
able manner the truth of that declaration of 
the prophet, * ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because 
he trusteth in thee.”’ 

His ministry was sound, weighty, and in- 
structive. He was concerned to preach 
“Christ crucified,” as the great propitiatory 
offering made “ once for all,” as well as to in- 
culcate attention to the immediate teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, and unreserved submission to 
the divine will manifested in the soul. He 
mourned the late divisions within the borders 
of our society ; but he had faith to believe, to 
adopt his own words when writing to a friend, 
that “‘the foundation upon which our early 
worthies built, will stand the test of the most 
rigid examination, and still be held dear by 
many.” And again, at a subsequent date, 
“The longer I live, the more firmly is the 
conviction fixed upon my mind, that if ever 
our society fills that station in the Christian 
church, which I believe our Heavenly Father 
calls us to, we must walk by the same rule, 
and mind the same thing, which our early 
friends were led into. It was, I believe, in 
their assemblies (often) when no words were 
spoken, that they were brought to a deep sense 
of the need in which they stood, of redeeming 
love and power, and that they were instructed 
in things pertaining to life and salvation.” 

During an illness of many months, he was 
prinateid in mueh patience and cheerfulness. 
On the 24th of 4th mo. he remarked to his 
daughter-in-law, ‘‘I have been for some weeks 
in a precarious situation. I have not been able 
to feel anxious about it; I hope it is not apa- 
thy, but it seems as if I could not be uneasy.” 


quent periods of his life, with the full unity of |She remarked that she believed there was no 


his friends, he visited the meetings of Friends 
in London and Middlesex, Yorkshire, and 
many other of the English counties; also in 
Scotland and Ireland. In the course of these 
weighty services, he was frequently engaged 
in visiting families ; also in appointing meet- 
ings for those of other religious societies ; and 
there is reason to believe that his labours were 
very acceptable, and have left a sweet and last- 
ing impression on the minds of many. 

Our dear friend was zealous in promoting 
the abolition of the slave trade and slavery ; 
objects, which for a long series of years, ob- 
tained his earnest and persevering attention. 

Highly appreciating the value of the Holy 
Scriptures, and bein himself a diligent reader 
of them, he seidload 
the Bible Society, and became, in the place of 
his residence, one of its earliest, and continued, 
to a very late period of his life, one of its most 
efficient supporters. He also actively co- 
operated with his fellow citizens in various 
measures of public utility, and objects of be- 
nevolence : and in these pursuits he evinced a 
soundness of judgment, and an integrity of pur- 
pose, which secured to him their confidence 
and attachment. 

In the year 1828, three of his children, who 
had arrived at mature age, and who were 


a comfort and stay «’ nim in his declining | 


years. were removed by death within the sho 
space of two months. 


rt 


this bereavement, yet he was enabled to bow 
in Christian submission to the will of his} 


in the establishment of| fixed, trusting in God.” 


| 


cause for uneasiness, and that all was ordered 
in best wisdom. He rejoined, “I trust so. I 
have often thought of what a friend in the min- 
istry said to me not long since, ‘ Thy sacrifices 
have been accepted,’ and oh! it deeply hum- 
bled me. ‘They have been little and imperfect ; 
yet this I trust I ean say, | have endeavoured 
to be faithful.” After a pause, “ My day’s 
work is done, but I have nothing to trust to 
but the mercy and goodness of the Almighty. 
I may not be able to express much more, yet 
may say that I have a quiet hope.” 

As our dear friend’s bodily strength declined, 
and the last solemn event drew near, it was 
evident to those about him, that under an hum- 
ble hope in divine acceptance, ** His heart was 
Thus he departed in 
peace, and his memory is precious. e 

While we mourn the loss which ourselves 
and the church have sustained, we are con- 
soled by the belief, that through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, he has exehanged this 
probationary state for one of unsullied and 
endless joy ; and that his purified spirit is uni- 


‘ted to the just of all generations. 
Signed in the Monthly Meeting aforesaid, 


held at Exeter, the 5th of 12th mo. 1838, by 


| [Here follow the signatures of men and 


women Friends. | 
Read and approved in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Devonshire, held at Plymouth the 26th 


Deeply afflictive was | of 12th month, 1838, and signed by direction 


and on behalf of the meeting, by 
Joun Dymonp, Clerk. 
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Signed in and on behalf of the Women’s daughters and on the handmaidens, as on the | personal appearance when thus engaged.” It 
Quarterly Meeting for Devonshire, by 


Saran Joun Dymonp. | 
From the Irish Friend of 6th month Ist. | 
Reasons why Christian Women should exer- 
cise the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, particu- | 
larly in reference to the Ministry of the| 
Gospel. W. Eanes, Lindfield, 1839. 


This little tract, although published anony- 
mously, is understood to have been revised by 
‘‘The Morning Meeting,” in London, and 
may therefore, be said to express the senti- | 
ments of the society, on the subject of wo- 
men’s preaching. It may be safely handed, as 
information, to those of other societies ; many 
of whom, it is apprehended, are unacquainted 
with our reasons for adopting views so con- 
trary to the practice of almost all other denomi- 
nations of the Christian church. 

We are informed, that a large edition of this 
little work has been translated into French, for 
distribution on the continent, by our Friends, 
who have lately been travelling on religious | 
service there. It may readily be imagined, 
that great ignorance, upon this subject, 
prevails, in those places where people, in 
general, give themselves but little trouble to 
inquire whether these things are so; having 
been educated in the belief, that such matters | 
belong not to themselves, but to the priest. 

The author of the work under notice, has 
treated the subject of it in a clear and forcible 
style of reasoning, which every really unpre- 
judiced mind must allow, has truth, equity, 
and Scripture to support it. ‘The argumenis 
in defence of the ministry of women are fairly 
drawn from holy writ, and are supported by 
reason, and by analogy, as well as by the evi- 
dence of learned and pious individuals, not of 
the Society of Friends. A stronger proof than 
those, we have in the abundant evidence | 
amongst us, of the baptising influence of the 
Holy Spirit being wrought upon the heart, 
through the instrumentality of women’s preach- 
ing,—even to the converting the soul to God. 
The author, very properly, sets out with ob- 
serving, that the ministry of the gospel, as aj 
characteristic privilege of the Christian dis- 
pensation, has been restricted, either by eccle- 
siastical domination, or by the prejudices and 
preconceived opinions of many who profess 
the name of Christ. 

The writer then proceeds to notice that 
memorable day, when the company of disci- 
ples, consisting, as there is good 1eason to 
conclude, of both men and women, ‘** were ALL 
with one accord in one place, and were ALL 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance.”’ ‘* This is that,” said Peter, ** which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel. And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams, and on my 
servants and on my hand-maidens I will pour 
out of my spirit, and they shall prophesy.” 
This outpouring of the spirit, this gift of pro- 
phecy, our author truly asserts, was as une- 
quivocally declared to be bestowed upon the 





THE FRIEND. 


sons and the servants. ‘That women did con- 
tinue to exercise this gift of prophecy, is sutli- 
ciently manifest by the Apostle Paul referring 
to certain women by name, in his epistle to 
the Romans, who were his fellow-workers in 
the gospel; and, in his epistle to the Philip- 
pians, he speaks of those women who laboured 
with him in the gospel, and as being amongst 
his fellow-labourers. In addressing the Co- 
rinthian church, the same apostle gives some 
particular directions, how both men and wo-| 
men should behave themselves when engaged, 
in the holy assemblies, in the exercise of the 
gift of prophecy, or of prayer. As the apos-| 
tle thus decidedly recognises the public pray- 
ing and prophesying of females—giving injunc- 
tions concerning their dress and deportment, 
when so employed—it is self-evident, that 
some women, as well as men, laboured in the | 
ministry of the word. In the 21st chapter of | 
Acts, there is mention made of Philip, the| 
evangelist, who had four daughters which did 
prophesy. The Apostle Paul, himself, defines 
the term here used prophesying, in the way 
and manner which we now call preaching :— 
‘* He that prophesieth,” saith he, ‘* speaketh 
unto men to edification, to exhortation, and 
comfort.”’ And, thus, Adam Clarke, in accord- 
ance with the views of John Locke, says, that, 
‘prophecy, in the New ‘Testament, often 
means the gift of exhorting, preaching, or ex- 
pounding the Scriptures.’’ From these obser- 
vations, and much more which might be ad- 
duced in proof that, ** male and female are all 
one in Christ,”” we are brought to the convic- | 
tion, that the same apostle, whom we have be- 
fore quoted, when he forbade women to speak 
in the church, did not apply the restriction to 
the exercise of any spiritual gift, but solely 
with a view to correct certain abuses which | 
had rendered their assemblies for worship at 
Corinth, both unprofitable «and disorderly. | 
Ecclesiastical writers concur in asserting, that 
it was lawful and customary for any man in| 








| calculation. 


is well known, that the late John Wesley ap- 
proved of women’s preaching: for, said he, 
**God owns them in the conversion of sin- 
ners; and who am I, that I should withstand 
God?” 

‘“In tracing the history of the Christian 
church,” the author of the tract under notice 


very justly and forcibly remarks, ** we may 


observe, how very soon was the brightness of 
the gospel day eclipsed by the power of the 
‘man of sin.’ ‘Then, no longer was the choice 


and the qualifications of the ministers referred 


to Him who is ordained to be the only ‘ Head 
over all things to the church;’ but, men, 
swayed by temporal interests, appointed to 
this sacred office, such as were the fit instru- 
ments for promoting or securing the wealth 
and the power of worldly princes. And, al- 
though the Christian church has, to a consid- 
erable extent, emerged from the darkness of 
the apostacy, yet she has, perhaps, been, in 
no respect, more slow to avail herseli of the 
blessings and privileges of this glorious gospel 
day, than in allowing the free and unrestricted 
exercise of the ministry.”’ ‘* Put me, I pray 
thee, into one of the priest’s offices, that I may 
eat a piece of bread,"’ is, too generally, the 
prevailing language of the present day, in the 
candidates for the Christian ministry. Divini- 
ty is taught as a science, and preaching as an 
art, in the colleges and schools of Christen- 
dom ; and, acquirements thus obtained for mo- 
ney, are too often made objects of pecuniary 
“The enticing words of man’s 
wisdom” are suited to those ‘** who have itch- 
ing ears ;’’ and thus, whilst the people will 
have it so, the buyers and sellers continue in 
the temple. But those who are taught in the 
school of Christ, and are commissioned, by 
him, to preach his gospel, and are content to 
labour on his own terms—* Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” ‘* How many (says 
our author) have yet to learn, that, in Christ 
Jesus, there is neither male nor female; that, 


the Jewish synagogue, who had a mind so to|as God is a Spirit, so his communications, 
do, to ask of his teacher, explanation of any | through whatever medium conveyed, are di- 
thing which he had heard only; this privilege! rected to the sow/s of his rational creatures; 
was not permitted to the women—they were | that no external circumstances necessarily in- 
te ask their questions at home. ‘This custom | fluence these communications; that, to sup- 
of asking questions in the synagogue—Benson | pose they do so, is to estimate the dispensa- 
and others inform us—was transferred to the| tion of the gospel as far below that of the law. 
Christian church, with the approbation of the | Can we betieve, that the Holy Spirit is now 
apostle, who, however, restricted these inter- | more limited in its manifestations, and in its 
rogatories to the men. In the Corinthian | requirements, than when, by its inspiration, 
church this practice had been introduced, | Miriam prophesied and sang the praises of Je- 
which the apostle forbade to the women, re-| hovah ?—when Deborah, under the palm trees 
ferring them, for answers to their questions) of Mount Ephraim, prophesied, and judged 
(probably, very unsuitable ones) to their hus-| Israel by the law, and the Spirit of the living 
bands athome. Grotius, on this passage, re-; God?—and, when Huldah the wife of Shal- 
marks, that ‘the apostle suffers not the wo-/lum, together with cotemporary prophets, de- 
men to perform such an office—{ teaching |— | clared the judgments of the Most High, as im- 
that is to say, unless they have the propheti-| pending over a rebellious and gainsaying peo- 
cal impulse.” ‘+ Prophecy,”’ adds he, in an-| ple? And, when the Sun of Righteousness 
other place, ‘is beyond the reach of positive | was about to rise upon a benighted world, how 
law.”” Adam Clarke, on this text, fully ad-| remarkably were women employed to announce 
mits, that the apostle’s prohibition to women| his coming and advent! when Elizabeth and 
speaking in public, “by no means intimated, | Mary were filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
that, when a woman roeeived any particular} when Anna, the prophetess, spoke of the in- 
influence from God, to enable hie» tg teach,| fant Messiah to all those that looked for re- 
she was not to obey it; on the contrary,’”” addg|demption in Israel! His coming was effect- 
he, “‘she was to obey that influence; and the} ually declared to the inhabitants of Samaria, 
apostle lays down directions for regulating her| through the instrumentality of a woman; and 
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it was to women that the joyful tidings were! view with the unhappy man, judging it at 
communicated, by the two men in shining gar- | least possible that he might know and be pre- 


ments: ‘He is not here, but is risen.’ It| vailed upon to reveal something relating to his 
was they (the women) who were commanded | own circumstance. Accordingly, accompani- 
to ‘go quickly,’ and tell his sorrowing disci-|ed by a Friend, he applied to the keeper of 
ples of his resurrection. It was a woman that the jail for admission to him. ‘The request 
received that most sacred commission—* Go to | was, with reluctance, acceded to, on account 
my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto} of the dark state of mind which the person had 
my Father, and your Father, and to my God, | all along evinced, and the determination which, 
and your God.’”’ In conclusion, our author | from the first, he had shown, not to be pre- 
very forcibly remarks—* So effectually have | vailed upon to make the least disclosure. 
the glad tidings of salvation been declaied by J » persevering, however, in his en- 
females, that many have been, through their|deavours to see him, the criminal was at 
instrumentality, converted from the error of | length brought up into the master’s room, and 
their ways, and brought from darkness to light: | urged to acknowledge if he knew any thing 
many hungry and thirsty souls have been re-| which related to the robbery committed upon 
freshed and strengthened ; and many living) him. He sullenly and obstinately rejected 
ae the alert edified wines pee vote Fas bg ne nn a — * 
though this preaching may not be ‘ with ex-| postulated with him, ow muc r i 
cellency of speech or of wisdom,’—but ‘in| might be, if he knew any thing to tell the 
weakness and fear, and in much trembling,’— | gentlemen, seeing it could not make his own 
yet many ae Oar Ee rien Racy rooms | Sa = was nae SNPras eet, 
experience, that it has often been exercised | yet he persisted in avowing his entire ignorance 
‘in the demonstration of the Spirit, and of| of the matter. When all endeavours thus prov- 
power.’ Did professing Christians, with aj ing fruitless, he was about to be returned to his 
more lively faith, appreciate their high privi-| cell, J —'s mind became affected with | 
lege, as aoe hk re se most varie gift tender seueetes towards oe mie soso 
—were they seeking to obey its teachings—| ping up to him as he was in the act of withdraw- 
and to live under its sanctifying power—and, | ing, he affectionately grasped his hand, and 
with a true hunger and thirst after righteous- | said—* If thou art the man who robbed me, I 
ness, thankfully accepting every medium, | freely forgive thee, and I hope the lmighty 
i 5 i will; on which, with great emotion, he im- 
Sf sore aie: ‘6 iat oe eve mediately csmeinel teak the man.” Truth 
his people—there would be no disposition to | and conviction forced their way into his mind 

















dispute the authority of the instrument through | 
which he may, in his infinite compassion, ex-| 
tend to sinners the invitations of his grace, and 
cause the glad tidings of his gospel to be pro- 
claimed.” 


From the same. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


A circumstance worthy of note occurred a 
few years since to a Friend residing in the 
neighbourhood of , in Essex, which fur- 
nishes a lively proof of the energy of the prin- 
ciple of Christian love, in producing conviction 
in the mind of an obdurate offender, and of 
drawing forth a confession of guilt and peni- 





tence which all the terrors of revenging law | 


failed to effect. ‘The anecdote is ascertained to 
be literally true. J , Was one even- 
ing returning home rather late, it being nearly 
dark, when he was met by two men, whom 
he suspected were soldiers. ‘They spoke to 
each other in a low voice as he passed, when 
he was almost immediately knocked down, 
and robbed of a considerable sum of money 
and his watch. Being severely hurt, it was 
with considerable difficulty that he reached his 
own dwelling, not far distant, and was there 
confined under surgical care about two months. 
During this time, no information could be ob- 
tained which might lead to a discovery of the 
perpetrators of the deed, but some time after, 
he understood that a robbery had been com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood, and that two 
soldiers had been taken up, one of whom was 
tried, convicted, and condemned to death for 
the crime, and then lay in jail, waiting 
his execution. Being now sufficiently. reco- 











vered from the injuries he had sustained, he 
determined, if practicable, to obtain an inter- 


—trembling and amazed, and with tears, he 
voluntarily made full confession, and mentioned 
particularly how the stolen property had been 
in different ways disposed of, by which a part 
of it was, in consequence, recovered. Not so 
the man. Desirable as it Was, under circum- 
stances of contrition and confession, that he 
might have been privileged with time and op- 
portunity to prove the sincerity of his repent- 
ance by an amended life, it is affecting to 
consider that the sanguinary edicts of his 


‘country forbad it, and the unsparing rigour of 
ja human law conferred no merey on one 


whom the Divine Judge, in his mercy, appears 
to have visited. Ww 
From the same. 
4 Biographical Notice of the late Joun Pick- 
ERING. 
Extracted from Lettsom’s Memoirs of Dr. Fothergill- 


The late Major John Pickering, of ‘Tortola, 
was, in early life, brought up to a mechanical 
employment, but, by strength of genius and 
dint of self-exertion, he acquired a competent 
share of learning and an extensive acquaint- 
ance with mathematics; by industry he be- 
came possessed of a large tract of uncultivated 
land, and by perseverance he covered it with 
canes and cotton, and he gradually rose to be 
one of the wealthiest planters in the West In- 
dies. He was, about his fortieth year, made 
governor of the island of Tortola, and held 
the rank of major in the insular militia. At 
length he publicly professed the religious prin- 
ciples of the Quakers, and relinquished all his 
civil and military honours and employments. 
He afterwards rarely attended the courts of ju- 
dicature, unless he thought some poor person, 
some orphan or widow, was oppressed by 
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some more powerful neighbour, when he vol- 
untarily attended, and publicly pleaded the 
cause of the weak, if he deemed them oppress- 
ed; and his justice and weight were such as 
generally preponderated. I frequently accom- 
panied him to his plantations, through which, 
as he passed, his numerous negroes saluted 
him in a loud chorus or song, which they con- 
tunued as long as he remained in sight. I was 
also a melancholy witmess of their attachment 
to him after his death. He expired suddenly, 
and when few of his friends were near him. 
1 remember I had hold of his hand when this 
fatal period arrived; but he had scarcely ex- 
pired his last breath before it was known to 
his slaves, and instantly about five hundred of 
them surrounded his house and insisted upon 
seeing their master. With this they com- 
menced a dismal and mournful yell, which 
was communicated from one plantation to an- 
other, till the whole island was in agitation, 
and crowds of negroes were accumulating 
around us. Distressed as I was with the loss 
of my relative and friend, I could not be insen- 
sible to the danger of a general insurrection ; 
or if they entered the house, which was con- 
structed of wood, and mounted into his cham- 
ber, there was danger of its falling by their 
weight, and crushing us all in its ruins. In 
this dilemma I had resolution enough to secure 
the doors, and thereby prevent sudden intru- 
sion. After these precautions, I addressed 
them through a window, assuring them, that, 
if they would enter the house in companies of 
twelve (only) at a time, they should all-be ad- 
mitted to see their deceased master, and that 
the same lenient treatment they had experien- 
ced from him should be still continued ; to this 
they assented, and in a few hours quiet was 
restored: but it affected me to see with what 
silent, sullen, fixed melancholy, they departed 
from the remains of this venerable man. He 
died in 1768, aged about 60. Dr. Lettsom 
himself became possessed of a large property 
in slaves in Tortola, bequeathed to him by 
John Pickering or some other relative. On 
this circumstance he subjoins the following 
reasoning and conclusion. ‘The repeated 
proofs of fidelity and love which I received 
from my own people, gave me, at length, so 
settled a confidence in their integrity, that, 
without the least apprehension of danger, I 
have frequently found, that I had left not only 
my liberty but my life entirely at their disposal. 
The beneficence of the powerful, and the gra- 
titude of the dependent, form an union of in- 
terests that never fails to heighten mutual re- 
gard; my own happiness became at length so 
closely connected with the happiness of my 
negroes, that I could no longer withhold from 
them the natural privilege of freedom which 
Heaven had conferred upon me ; I therefore 
delivered them from bondage, and thus re- 
stored them to the character of beings, into 
whom the Author of Nature and Giver of all 
good has breathed the breath of life.” 


From the same. 

It may not be generally known that George 
Pilkington, accompanied by his wife, sailed 
some months ago for the Brazils, where he 
appears, by the latest accounts, to be engaged 
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month, 27th last :— 

*“* George Pilkington, late captain of the 
corps of royal engineers, who, under a con- 
viction of duty, has during the last six years, 
traveled on his own responsibility, and with- 
out being the missionary or agent of any reli- 
gious sect, society cr political party, through 
the British empire, and addressed large assem- 
blies in upwards of 500 of its cities and towns, 
on the unchristian principle of every descrip- 
tion of war, affectionately invites those who 


feel an interest in the gospel of the Prince of 


Peace, to attend a lecture on the subject, at 
the grand saloon, Pharoux Hotel, on the even- 
ing of the 27th inst., at a quarter before seven 
o’clock precisely. 





From the same. 


PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 
The late J. A. 





with the scenery; not only on account of its 
beauty, but because he was certain he had 
seen it before. As he had never previously 
been even on the borders of Scotland, he could 
not account for this strange though clear re- 
membrance of the country around him, but af- 
ter a few minutes, he recollected a dream he 
had some time before :— 


He thought he was descending the same 
hill, in order to cross the river by a ferry at 
the foot of it; and that a little ragged boy open- 
ed him a gate, and held his horse while he got 
into the boat, and then followed him with it— 


that when they had reached the middle of the 
river the boat sunk, and all weie drowned. As 
this was passing in his mind, the same little rag- 
boy opened a gate forhim. At first, he en- 
eavoured to discard all apprehension from his 
dream, as unworthy a man of sense and edu- 
cation: he was a man of liberal and unpreju- 
diced mind, and earlier in life, had been ac- 
cused of free-thinking: how then would it be 
compatible with his former principles, to sur- 
render himself the child of a romantic imagi- 
nation—to an idle dream? As these reflec- 
tions crossed his mind, he determined to go 
on; but he found the impulse too strong to be 
resisted; and to avoid the ferry, he resolved 
to pursue his way by the nearest bridge, about 
twenty miles off. From that moment he 
thought no more of his dream, till some weeks 
after, as he was returning from his journey, he 
stopped at an inn, on the opposite side of the 
same ferry to dine. ‘The landlady observed 
him with a melancholy earnestness which dis- 
tressed him. ‘* Are you not, sir,”’ she said, 
with great emotion, ‘*‘ the gentleman who, a 
few weeks ago, refused to cross the ferry, and 
went round by Stirling bridge instead?” 
** Yes,’ he answered, “‘I am; why do you 
ask?”” ‘Then, sir, you may thank God for 
it; for either by the boat’s being too much 


laden, or from some unknown cause, it sank in| Managers.” 


in promoting that cause to which he has been 
for some years so zealously devoted. The 
only information which we possess relative to 
his proceedings, is comprised in the following 
extract from the ‘“ Jornal Do Commercio”’ 
published at Rio de Janeiro, and dated 2d 

















, of Leeds, when in the 
meridian of life, was traveling in Scotland. In 
descending a hill, at the foot of which a river 
meandered, he found himself forcibly struck 














THE FRIEND. 


whom was my son, perished.” 








the middle of the river, and every one, among | in fact essentially the history of the introduc- 


Let those | tion into use amongst us of anthracite coal, and 
who affect philosophical incredulity, disprove | our readers will be well repaid in tracing, by 
this if they can, to be the interposition of Pro-| means of this narrative, its progress, from 


vidence in favour of aman so estimable and so| small beginnings, through all the various dis- 


necessary to his family ! 


Let them prove it if| couragements and impediments, to its present 


they can, to be the effect of blind chance or of | triumphant and magnificent developement. 


a distempered imagination! ‘Those to whom 
he was dear, bowed with humility and admi- 
ration to inscrutible wisdom, who, in so extra- 


FARMERS’ CABINET. 
We copy from the number for the present 


ordinary a manner, had preserved to them a) month the following spirited notice, from the 
life so precious. ‘The ways of the Most High | pen of the able editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet; 


are, indeed, past finding out. 


and we sincerely wish for this useful periodi- 
cal a degree of success commensurate with the 


A remarkable instance of the strength of| talent and zeal with which it is conducted. 


maternal affection is related in a French paper. 
The inhabitants of an inn at Roulers, in Bel- 


_ NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The 5th volume of the Cabinet commences 


gium, were surprised in their beds by the) with the present number. We rejoice in the 
house being on fire, and were obliged to make | ayenues which are opening 


their escape in their nightclothes. ‘The young | cultivation of agri 
mother of two children, in the terror of the! ho 


moment, came away with only one of them, | and fulfilling our own engagements with credit 
an infant at her breast, but the panic almost} to ourselves and usefulness to our subscribers, 
instantly subsided, and, recollecting the other | adds not a little to the present reward of our 


around us for the 
cultural knowledge; and the 
pe of assisting others in their pleasing task, 


was leit behind, she laid her infant on the} jabours. 


ground, and rushed into the flames to save the 


other, or rather to perish herself, as every one | for their unremitted favours, 
present felt confident would be her fate. Her| them, 
courage and affection, however, were reward-| haye done most will have most to do 
ed; for in a few minutes she returned with a} eyjtural science is rising in all as 
child in her arms, though her own face was | throughout all lands 


scorched, her hair singed, and her scanty c 
vering in flames. 


We sincerely thank our contributing friends 
and beg to apprise 
that the time is coming when those who 
for agri- 
majesty, 
; the sword is beaten into 


©-| the ploughshare and the spear into the pruning- 
She had scarcely got clear| hook, and millions are enabled to = aides 


of the house, when the whole building fell—a} their own vine and under their own fig-trees, 


burning mass of ruins! 


none wishing to make them afraid. And it 
never can be, that America will content herself 


American Mechanics.—The mechanics in} to sit and receive as a boon instructions, either 


this country are fast equalling, if they do not|in this or any other department of science, 
surpass, those of Europe. A self-taught artist) without feeling a proud desire to add her shure 
(by name Holcomb) in a small town in Massa-/ to the general fund. But if * of those to whom 
chusetts, has constructed some of the most per-| much is given, much will be required,”’ she 


fect telescopes ever made. One in the posses-| has indeed a debt upon her hands! 


Let her, 


sion of an academy at Albany, is said to be| therefore, bestir herself, and show that she 


unrivaled for its beauty and accuracy. 
now constructing one for the Girard College 


He is | feels the world is ‘traveling west.” 


Nothing facilitates so much the diffusion of 


in Philadelphia, which will surpass in size, if| agricultural knowledge as the circulation of 
not in exquisite power of observation, the cele-| periodical works on that subject; it is a mis- 


brated telescope of Herschell. We saw in the 
upper part of this city the other day, a beauti- 
ful astronomical appaiatus designed for Wil- 
liams’ College, inimitably finished, and em- 
bodying more various uses than any other 
apparatus ever constructed. It was made by 
a modest and worthy brass-founder of the name 
of Phelps.—7roy Mail. 


THE FRIEND. 
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The magnitude and importance of the an- 
thracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania—the im- 
mense influence which they already have, and 
are destined to have upon the prosperity of the 
state, and even of the United States, renders 
the subject one of deep interest to the commu- 
nity aan, We therefore have thought pro- 


per to transfer to our pages a considerable part 
of a pamphlet recently put forth, entitled, “A 
History of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, published by order of the Board of 
The history of this company is 


take to suppose or to expect that such publi- 
cations ought to contain nothing but what has 
been tried and found correct, and deserving of 
general adoption into practice,—it is merely 
a means of communication between man and 
man, and the detail of failure in an experiment 
might be made equally interesting and profit- 
able, even to him who has been “ exercised 
thereby,” as might the most perfect instance 
of success; by comparing notes, we shall find 
which way the current lies, and then we shal] 
| steer forward in unison to the haven of success. 
One thing is certain—agriculture will no longer 
be a subject upon which persons will be able 
to sleep comfortably—it is the scientific mana- 
ger only who will henceforth be able to live on 

is labours, or what is called—make both ends 
meet. 





Diep, of a short and severe illnese, at the residence 
of his mother, Poplar Ridge, Fayette county, Indiana, 
on the 4th of 7th month, 1840, Israxt Wrient, son of 
the late Joe! Wright, in the nineteenth year of his age. 
His loss will be severely felt, not only by those consti- 
tuting the domestic circle to which he immediately 


belonged, but likewise by namerous relatives and 
friends, 








